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TV: 
Tue Errenic THEOLOGIAN. 


OME of his characteristics have already been mentioned. 
There are others. He will be both prudently relativist, 

and discreetly absolutist, in whatever he touches. On 

the religious and traditional plane, his idea of theology 

and of the office (even in a sense the magisterium) of the 
theologian in a religious society will be well-informed and 
thoroughly assimilated. This information and thorough un- 
derstanding will be concerned primarily with the relations of 
theology to apostolic Tradition ; for eirenic theology has been 
described as above all traditional and apostolic. Thus, in his 
work (and for that matter in his whole life) he will not act as 
though the religious communion to which he belongs and 
which he believes to be true was born in the sixteenth century 
or in the eleventh or sixth; for him, it will originate in the 
essential plenitude, traditional and charismatic, of Pentecost ; 
it will go back in its beginnings to the creation of the first 
man, and yet further, to the eternal divine idea of humanity. 
In his information and understanding of the life and religious 
teaching of Christian communions separated from his own, as 
well as in his examination of conscience, the eirenic theologian 
must be loyal to the action of the Holy Spirit. Insistence on 
this point is indeed, and for good reasons, one of the leitmoti ‘3 
of the cecumenical movement, for it is the psychological and 
spiritual pivot of the whole work of Christian rapprochement. 
“It is a sacrilege,” writes L. Zander, “ not to hear the voice 
of God in the chorus of many human voices ; a sacrilege to 
reject, to sit in judgement upon, to blaspheme the action of 
the Holy Spirit, by taking it for a human voice... Extinguish 

1Cf, EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY, April, 1939, Ppp. 337 sqq. 
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not the spirit. Despise not the prophecies.’ And again: 
‘Dearly beloved, believe not every spirit: but try the spirits 
if they be of God.’ The whole work of the cecumenical 
movement is circumscribed by these two precepts, these two 
warnings.””! 

This emphasis upon the supremacy of the work of the Spirit 
will correct, if need be, our “ naturalist ” definition of the 
eirenic attitude in general, and guard the eirenist from becom- 
ing imprudent, suspicious, constantly afraid of sinning against 
his loyalty to his own religious society and of giving ground 
for scandal within it. For it will enable him to recognize 
the validity of some of the reproaches of other Christians, and 
at the same time to discover goodness and truth in those other 
Christians. It is here perhaps that we shall discover the roots 
of that ‘‘ stony insensibility ” with which Zenkovsky stig- 
matizes the attitude of Catholics towards Protestants; for 
where it exists it is often, it seems to me, due to the phobia of 
scandal, a scandal which in this case is pharisaic. We shall 
see later what the real dangers and scandal of eirenicism may be. 

On the human plane, the eirenic theologian, because he does 
not despise the “ letter,”’ will be a technician of one of the 
sciences of the “ eirenic stages,” armed with whatever weapons 
the historical and philological methods can give him for the 
full understanding of human realities. He will endeavour 
not to simplify the complexities of psychological and historical 
realities by a false application of the supernatural sense (which 
in its own domain is simple). Such a simplification, it may be 
said in passing, is still a frequent matter of reproach by non- 
Catholics against those Catholics who to their way of thinking 
are too medievalist. Avoiding such simplisme, the eirenic 
theologian will endeavour to assimilate all the true culture, 
all the growth in refinement, which according to Berdyaev 
the human soul has experienced since the Renaissance, in order 
to be able to allow for those psychological “ imponderables ” 
which are only too ponderable in their effects on oecumenic- 
ism.’ His aim will be to learn more from the men of sensitivity 
the seers, the “existential” thinkers, for example, that he 
may not be called blind, deaf, unperceptive. I do not know 
whether the following phrase of Pére Congar is wholly eirenic 
from the present point of view and on the Catholic plane: 
“It is precisely by following experimentally its functions and 
applications that we come to know a living organism. To 
reach down to the very sources of life, to understand it, simply, 
from within, is beyond our power.” Below, in the second 


1 Cf. Ivénikon, 14 (1937), PP. 533-534. 
2 Cf. ibid. p. 519, passim, 
3 Op. cit. pp. 325-326. 
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part, we shall have occasion to return to the interpretation 
and development required at this point. 

We can say that the eirenic theologian, to whatever con- 
fession he may belong, must be catholic, because catholicity, 
as Pére Congar so happily puts it, is “‘ the law which, in the 
Church, governs the relationship of the diverse and the mani- 
fold to the one.”! Tradition is materially dispersed among 
the Christian communions, but on our hypothesis essentially 
concentrated in the true one. It is precisely the function of 
the eirenic theologian to discern its authenticity, and to draw 
the manifold forms it assumes into the unity of that tradition. 
Professor Rademacher considers this catholic (Katholisch) 
quality a necessity for every member of the Catholic Church 
in the work of reunion, and contrasts it with the narrow 
practical religiousness, ignorant of human traditional forms 
other than its own, which he calls katholizistisch, and which 
is yet so often to be found in the Church, and is one of the 
greatest obstacles to reunion.” _Irénikon has always regarded 
the worker for reunion as catholic in this sense. In 1926 
we wrote: “ This love of variety in unity, this recognition 
of, and even search for, diversity of rites, of spirit, of outlook, 
in the one universal Church, was the attitude of Christian 
antiquity, and is in our days the watchword of workers for 
reunion with the East.” Andin 1932: “ It will be the delicate 
task of theologians working for reunion to avoid all damage 
to the human integuments of oriental Christianity, or, more 

enerally, of Christianity under any of its diverse human 
orms.””3 

I may now perhaps say what kind of charity in my view 
ought to characterize the eirenic worker: though I leave until 
a later and more appropriate place the discussion of the 
cognitive réle of that charity, the important part it has to play 
in eirenic knowledge and understanding, which will colour 
considerably the essentially intellectual character ascribed above 
to the eirenic method. 

Charity is as essential to the eirenic outlook as is intellect- 
uality. It is charity which leads the eirenist to search for 
truth, and to presuppose this same search—or, in other words, 

1 Ibid. p. 115. On pages 147-148 the author sketches the portrait of 
the Catholic. I find his picture a trifle too emphatic on the side of in- 
tentions, too little on that of information. I repeat: it is not good in- 
tentions alone which make the eirenist. ‘‘ A notable element in. the 
apostolic zeal of his soul,” wrote D. L. Beauduin of Cardinal Mercier, 
‘“was his constant concern for ‘ actuality,’ a dominating determination 
to get into touch with the modern mind, the great movements of modern 
thought, so as to enlist them in the service of the triumph of Christian 
ideas.” . (Ivén., 5 (1928), 227). 

2 Op. cit., p. 66. 

3], 180, and IX, 70. 
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“good faith”!—in his opposite number, for charity “ be- 
lieveth all things.”” Moreover, could one find a better des- 
ctiption of eirenic charity (if the term is not a pleonasm) as 
of charity pure and simple, than that given by St. Paul (I Cor. 
xiii, 4-7)? The more particularly eirenic qualities here 
described are, that charity is patient, envieth not, dealeth not 
perversely, is not provoked to anger, rejoiceth not upon 
iniquity but rejoiceth with the truth, suffereth all things, 
hopeth all things, supporteth all things. Hirenic charity will 
beget joy above all in the discovery of Christian brethren in 
other confessions: ‘‘ We consider this: oecumenic love, 
manifesting itself here in all its details, as all the more valuable 
because not dependent upon personal sympathies, but truly 
“the love of the Christian brotherhood’; we consider this 
love as the most important thing in the cecumenical move- 
ment; and we thank God for it, Who has caused this new 
beneficent source to spring up within us, that our anxious 
and confused world may be refreshed with its ‘ living waters ’.’” 


A further and most important characteristic of eirenic 
charity illumined by eirenic theology is that, like theology 
itself, it is “ theandric ”: it causes the eirenist to love a// that 
is worthy of love in the confessional societies and in their 
members, to avoid on the one hand effusions disproportionate 
to their objects and therefore sentimental, and, on the other 
hand, the sort of love which is concerned purely and simply 
with “souls” (a part only of the object), a love which is 
disincarnate and which the Russian philosopher has well 
described as a “ love of glass.” 

We have seen that ckrzbeia, exact discernment, is necessary 
to the eirenist throughout the whole of the realm of the in- 
tellectual ; the present context enables us to see where and 
how a place is found also for economia (the canonical cor- 
relative of akribeia), indulgence, that charity which “ forgiveth 
all. things.” 

Having in some degree described what eirenic charity is, 
may I be permitted to say what it is not. It does not seek 
expression in the language of diplomacy. “‘ The gravity of 
the subject, the weight of responsibility attendant upon 
cecumenical work, impose upon the worker a sincerity which 
amounts almost to crudity; but this fact does not tarnish 
charity.”* It does not seek expression in exuberant compli- 


1“ The spirit of the Malines Conversations, i.e., sincere faith in the 
religious good will of Christians not united to the Chair of Peter... ” 
D. A. de Lilienfeld, Pour l'Union, p. 29 (Irénikon-Collection 1927). 

2L. Zander, art. cit., pp. 534-535. 

3 I[bid., p. 533. If, for example, the Catholic eirenic theologian avoids 
speaking of Orthodox Russians as schismatics, it is not to avoid hurting 
them, but simply for theological, canonical and historical reasons which 
the eirenic mise-au-point will have revealed to him. 
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ments and protestations of brotherly love; it does not set 
out to elaborate a code of civil or ecclesiastical politeness.! 

This portrait of the eirenic theologian is no doubt only 
an ideal to be aimed at. One man alone is in fact completely 
catholic, universal, theandric : the God-Man. And although 
an eirenicism which is such merely in aspiration is insufficient, 
yet it remains true that the eirenic theologian, however 
thoroughly he may be formed on one or other of the 
planes referred to, cannot, because of his limitations, meta- 
physical, physical, and even psychological, be completely an 
elrenist except in intention and desire. 


(5) “ SHocks.” 


We come now to consider the effects, the “‘ shocks,”’ which 
eirenic theology can and indeed ought to produce within the 
various religious communions, and even in that communion 
which by hypothesis is the true one; “shocks” which 
Zenkovsky desiderates first of all among Catholic theologians, 
and thence in the whole Catholic Church, and in default of 
which “ all conversations on reunion must remain sterile and 
lifeless.” In an article on method one can obviously do no 
more than indicate their general tendency; and to this end 
we may begin by distinguishing between those that are 
theological and those that are psychological. 

(A) Theological “ shocks.” In every living religious society, 
even in one which is authoritarian, time brings about a theolo- 
gical evolution.2 Tradition gains or loses in theological in- 
telligibility, becoming now more actual, now less, more 
catholic or more narrow. There is, in a word, a movement 
either of growth or of decrease, a movement towards fulfil- 
ment or towards impoverishment. Hirenic theology, since by 
its very nature it elaborates apostolic tradition, has a catho- 
licizing tendency ; it arrests impoverishment, intensifies ful- 
filment. And this it does in two ways: the one making for 
reunion formally, the other materially. 

The former way has already been outlined in the schema of 
application: to search for truths dispersed among different ° 

1 The following is an example of ‘‘ politeness.’’ D. Emmanuel André, 
an Olivetan Father, had founded the Revue de lEglise gvecque-unie in 
1885. It was soon suppressed in the Ottoman Empire at the instance of 
the Orthodox subjects of that Empire, who had been distressed by the 
expressions it employed concerning them. A Catholic prelate in the East 
intervened in its favour, with success. In a letter addressed to Father 
Emmanuel he wrote the following: *‘ I have refuted all these charges, and 
have guaranteed that your Review shall observe all the rules of ‘ politeness ’ 
in the discussion of ecclesiastical matters...” D. B. Maréchaux, Le 
Péve Emmanuel, 1935, p. 272. 


2 We have already remarked upon the great interest which the problem 
of the relation of Tradition to theology presents from this point of view. 
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religious communions all drawing upon the same Tradition, 
a tradition essentially safeguarded in the communion which 
by hypothesis is the true one ; to bring to light the elements 
of unity that they hold consciously or unconsciously in com- 
mon, and so to enrich them all, the true one accidentally, the 
rest essentially.!. I was able, in my article Rite, Spiritualité 
et Union, to admit in this way the possibility that the Catholic 
Church may be enriched by the study and practical assimila- 
tion of the theological and liturgical wealth of the Orthodox 
Church : to do so was only to establish, as is already clear and 
will be still clearer later on, one of the consequences, though 
not the most important, of the eirenic method. Zenkovsky 
however has seen in this the specific characteristic of the atti- 
tude of Irenikon with regard to reunion, which is not quite exact. 

The search for Tradition for its own sake in every religious 
communion, independently of reunionist pre-occupations 
(though, as was noted above, a theologian of the “ essential 
traditionalism ”’ is inevitably led towards “ reunionist tradi- 
tionalism ”’) produces in each of them, on the theological plane, 
a converging advance towards fulfilment, a transition from 
“ Church ” to “‘ Kingdom of God.’? This second way, the 
essential way, is to my mind also the essential “ shock ” : it is 
moreover wholly eirenic, since catholicity, to which eirenic 
theology tends, means “ uniting all things in Christ and giving 
to all His peace.’? It frees eirenic theology from the sus- 
picion of bad apologetic, and gives it instead a prophetic 
character, the creation of religious values; it gives to the 
theologian a prophetic character also. This “shock” sets a 
religious communion in the direction of what non-Catholics 
like to call the Zukunftskirche, the Church of the future,in which 
the catholic elements in the various Christian confessions 
will blossom forth and free themselves from confessional 
limitations.4 We shall see later, when dealing with Catholic- 


1 The Church Times (November 12th, 1937), dealing with the catholic 
movement in Protestantism (the search for Tradition), wrote that schisms 
like heresies often flourish on inherited Catholic elements which have been 
at least temporarily neglected in the Church. 

2 Is not this change by evolution leading to fulfilment (i.e., the qualita- 
tive and quantitative growth of Catholicism), the grain of mustard growing 
into the great tree—a commonplace of the least eirenic of apologetics and 
ecclesiology ? 

3M.-J. Congar, op. cit., p 118. 

4“ Only then, when confessional divisions shall have ceased, will there 
be a Church truly Catholic and universal, a unity which, being founded on 
liberty and reflection, shall be the perfect counterpart of the primitive, 
naively unreflective and undeveloped, community.”’ Froer, op. cit., p. 86. 
The Zukunfiskirche is an ideal: ‘‘ The ideal of the Church Visible of Christ 
is a manifold of independent national churches (Volkskirchen), of which 
each reflects the particular spirit of its people in its constitution, its liturgy, 
its piety. But these churches are not isolated, or inimical one to another : 
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ism in the concrete, what the Catholic eirenic theologian 
thinks on this subject. 

The value of eirenic theology is increasingly appreciated 
in all religious communions. The witness of Roman Catholics 
may be kept till later ; for the moment, let us cite the testi- 
mony of Orthodoxy. 

At the Congress of Orthodox theologians held at Athens 
in November 1936, the theological /estmotif was a return to 
the tradition of the Fathers (exclusively Greek, alas !) partly in 
order to promote a better understanding among the autono- 
mous Orthodox Greeks, and also to prepare the way for the 
reunion of all Christians. ‘‘ Orthodox theology follows with 
interest the progress of theology in the various non-Orthodox 
circles. This progress will help towards smoothing the way 
to that mutual understanding, which, in a remote future 
perhaps, but with certainty, will lead to that union of all the 
Christian churches promised by the Lord (Jn. xvii).”! More 
recently, at the Edinburgh Conference—our chronicle em- 
phasized this—Father Florovsky insisted on the importance 
of the study of Tradition for the clarification of the theological 
problems discussed among oecumenicists. ‘‘ A serious theo- 
logy,” he notes again, “‘is the only sure basis of Christian 
- unity ; the only means of creating a real understanding.”? As 
long ago as 1928, a propos of the Theologia Christianorum 
Orientalium of Pére Jugie, and noting the deficiencies of that 
work, he wrote: “Perhaps one day by the grace of God an 
authentic eirenic theology will develop, a theology not reunion- 
ist but precisely conciliatory.” 

On the Anglican side we may note a passage from the 
Church Times which remarks that the true growth of the 
spirit of unity comes more slowly (than in oecumenical con- 
ferences), but more surely, by theological discussion and 
patient effort to understand one another’s differences.‘ 

It will be seen at once that the theology recommended by 
this newspaper does not wholly correspond with the des- 
cription of eirenic theology given above. I have cited it, 
however, in order to illustrate the growing consciousness in 
oecumenical circles of the efficacy of a more theological 
approach, and, on the other hand, the inadequate character 
of a simple comparison of doctrines made in the theological 
collections issued by the Lausanne movement, a movement 
they are united in the one supranational, cecumenical Church.”’ Eine 
Herde und ein Hirt, 1934, no. 18, p. 288. It is not also this one ‘“ Church ”’ 
which comprises all, for which all a:cumenical conferences seek ? 


1 Closing address, by President Alivisatos. 
2Cf. Ivénikon, 14 (1937), no. 4-5, p. 408 sqq; Liv. Church, Nov. 6th, 


1937, PP. 579-580. 
3 Put., 1928, no. 12, 123. 4 Aug. 13th, 1937, p. 160. 
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which Florovsky deplores! for its lack of traditionalism. He 
is not unaware, however, of the fact that the elaboration of an 
eirenic theology is necessarily a slow process, and that “ hasty 
action might create the greatest obstacle to further progress.” 
(B) Psychological “ shocks.” The first requirement for these 
is an increase in the psychological (non-technical) type of 
eirenic theologian described above, the building up of an 
eirenic élite such as the more intelligent workers for reunion 
have always desired. ‘‘ Above all the union of the churches 
will only become a possibility given a high level of intellectual 
culture, combined with intelligence and religious zeal.” 
Because then “ an intellectual élite will succeed in distinguish- 
ing between faith and belief, that is, between religious ex- 
perience and its theological explanation, between the fact and 
the formula, the praying heart and the thinking mind.”4 
If I quote the words of Pastor W. Monod it is not in order 
to make my own, as a Catholic, his mise-au-point, which, as 
our schema will have shown, itself needs some clarification, 
but because what he says expresses very well the essential 
character of a reunionist élite: the capacity to understand, 
and perhaps to create, clarifications of diverse positions. 
It is logical here to ask whether the psychological effects 
of the eirenic method can go further than the production by 
eirenic theology of an eirenic élite: whether it is of its very 
nature atistocratic, or to what extent it can be popularized. 
I think that a distinction is necessary. On the one hand, there 
is true eirenicism, which springs from sound information and 
right intention, accessible to an élite (which would include 
various types, from a deeply theological eirenist to the in- 
telligent reader of an eirenic review), accessible thanks to a 
“noble work of popularization which, doing no violence 
to scientific truth, yet permits the averagely cultured mind 
to assimilate it in its broad lines and to acquire gradually 
a knowledge of detail and above all a profound under- 
standing.”’> On the other hand, there is an eirenicism simply 
of good will in which every Christian can share, and which 
enables him, when he realizes its meaning, to move from 
his confessional limitations (for the Catholic, in Rademacher’s 
phrase, from his katholixistich state) to an assimilation of what 
1s catholic and to prayer for the catholica.6 This distinction is all 
1Cf. Ivénikon, loc. cit., pp. 406-407. 2 Liv. Church, loc. cit. 
3 J. Doellinger: The Reunion of the Churches, London, 1872, p. 33. 


4W. Monod, Séance du Comité national d’études sociales et politiques, 
Nov. 4th, 1929. 

5H. Bergson, Les deux sources de la movale et de la religion. Paris, 
1935, P. 255- 

§ Is not this the purpose, humanly speaking, of the January octave and 
the Whitsun novena for reunion ? In 1934, & propos of CEcumenica, I made 
a distinction between an intellectual and aristocratic method in reunion- 
ism, and other methods, though I couched the distinction in other terms 
and my immediate context was an integral programme of reunionism, 
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the more necessary because of the danger that the eirenic wise- 
au-point may be, not only not understood but misunderstood, 
and become a scandal, not of the pharisaic kind mentioned 
above,! to the simple. Thus the eirenic method has a certain 
aristocratic character from the point of view both of theory 
and of prudence. Finally, there is a type of effort for reunion 
which can make no claim to the title of eirenic. Its popular- 
isations are ill informed: the intention behind them is some- 
times, though not always, good. Later on, I advert to the 
particularly grave dangers of popularization in the work of 
rapprochement between Catholicism and Orthodoxy. 

The last “shock” to be noted is the desire for reunion 
aroused by efforts of popularization undertaken with a right 
intention. On the day when that desire became universal 
“ there would scarcely be anything more to do than to register 
the fact. The Abbé Portal used to say that the réle of the 
theologian would then consist in finding diplomatic formulas, 
in the best sense of the term.’” 

We now proceed, according to plan, to the concrete con- 
sideration of the efforts of Roman Catholic eirenicism to 
“ realize to the full its grace of Catholicity.”% I shall leave on 
one side the very interesting question of the fofa/ rdle of 
eirenic theology in the final evolution of the Church. It is 
too vast, has been too little studied, and yet is even more 
essential than the reunionist “‘ shocks ” to which I shall con- 
fine myself here, since non-Catholics, and Zenkovsky among 
them, expect nothing for reunion apart from it. 

The first reunionist “ shock,” direct and indirect, is the 
development of eirenic theology itself. Pére Congar’s idea 
of this development is not quite the same as that suggested 
here; he is not sufficiently convinced, to my mind, of its 
primary intellectual value, entirely apart from moral con- 
siderations. ‘‘ We are persuaded for our part,” he writes, 
“that there is something to be done in this direction; and 
men of good will can rest assured that their labour will not 
be in vain.” I myself should change the phrase and say that 
this is the only thing to be done in the realm of theology, and 
it demands of the theologian a keen intellect even more than 
good will. But Pére Congar himself speaks of this theological 
development as a reform. “It is a movement of reform, 


1 Pére Tyszkiewicz (loc. cit.) speaks of the danger of confessional indiffer- 
entism. He is right to insist upon it. But if the term confessional be 
taken from a longer view in its pejorative sense, a certain kind of indiffer- 
entism would be a most salutary shock, producing a most salutary reaction. 

2A. Paul, op. cit., p. 375. Can one identify “ diplomatic,’”’ even in the 
best sense, with “‘ eirenic’’ ? I doubt it. 

3 I borrow the expression from Pére Congar, although he himself is not 
thinking of it in terms of ultimate fulfilment. (op cit., p. 32). 
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this interior renewal of actual Catholic theology in the direc- 
tion of a more serious contact with sources, a less complete 
ignorance of Oriental tradition, a more living contemplation 
of the mysteries, a deliberate escape from the narrownesses 
of the theology popularized by the counter-Reformation.”! 
Irenikon was noticing this theology as early as 1926: “It is 
encouraging to see how favourably Anglo-Catholicism is 
impressed by a sober and detailed explanation of the true 
Catholic doctrine of the Church . . . And since this common 
doctrine is regarded as a novelty which attracts their sympathy, 
one cannot but conclude that the doctrine has been too often 
expounded in a unilateral sense, and in an atmosphere of 
polemics which excludes the possibility of intimate contacts 
between minds seeking to understand one another.’ 

Non-Catholic testimonies as to the value, for reunion, 
or rather for conciliation, of eirenic theology have been 
given above. We have now to cite the directive given, with 
hierarchic and not merely theological authority, by the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church to the Rector of 
the Pontifical Russian College at Rome, a directive which recom- 
mends studies along the lines of what we have called eirenic 
theology: “‘an intense study of the Fathers, combined with 
an exact knowledge of Greek, should become day by day a 
necessity more and more strongly felt, in order to gain not 
only a right understanding of dogma, but also a more ready 
understanding with the dissident communions.”’ Other 
hierarchic documents will be more in place later on. 

The deeper “ shocks ” which eirenic theology can produce 
may be studied and foreseen by the theologian, although in the 
Catholic Church, where the prophetic element is, not absent 
indeed as non-Catholics too often think, but tempered by 
sacerdotalism (non-Catholics love the two terms, and regard 
them almost as mutually opposed), they are not within his 
proper department except on the speculative plane, the vital 
plane of concrete change being in effect the domain of another 
ministry. (The place occupied in our schema by govern- 
mental and doctrinal authority may be recalled here.) 

First of all the eirenic theologian who is sufficiently versed 
in history will know that changes are possible in the human 
life, or rather the divine-human life, of the Church, which is, 
empirically speaking, not in the twentieth century what it was 
in the first. He knows, thanks to his learning and long 

1 Tbid., p 340. DP stOs 3 Zametki, 2 (1937), no. 4. 

4 One cannot help thinking of the words of Peguy—without wishing to 
appraise their strictly philosophical validity : ‘‘ A great philosophy is not 
one which pronounces definitive judgements, establishes a definitive 


proof: it is one that introduces disquietude, produces shocks.” (Op. 
cit., P. 51). 
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reflection, the reproaches of non-Catholics against the Church, 
and in particular—the most important in the present context 
—that of not being catholic except in name, and of imposing 
specific Roman characteristics where the free multiformity 
of the Zukunftskirche ought to obtain. ‘ The Roman Church 
has substituted the idea of Roman obedience in place of the 
primitive conception of a catholicism expressed in universal 
free consent.”! As a result of this conception of tyrannous 
particularism, for example (and the example is a quite recent 
one), a citizen of a nation long since separated from the Catholic 
Church could not give his allegiance to Roman Catholicism 
while at the same time remaining faithful to his national 
spirit. A reference to the first stage of our schema of applica- 
tion will make this clear by setting it in its right perspective.? 
The eirenic theologian will consider calmly the aspirations 
which underly such reproaches, so as to discover, often in 
agreement with certain oecumenists themselves, their exagger- 
ated character. An example is to hand in the following 
hrase, condemned by the Fourth Preparatory Commission 
of the Edinburgh Conference itself: “‘ This tendency of the 
Church towards diversity, even to the point of schism, is not 
wholly deplorable . . . There never was a bleak uniformity 
in the life of the Church . . . Many observers find in the rich 
profusion of the divided branches of the Church proof of its 
vitality, and regard proposals for reunion as an intimation 
that religion is dying at the growing tip and reverting to what 
will prove to be lifeless uniformity.”’ The theologian will 
not forget the wise if somewhat bitter words of Newman, 
faced after his conversion with the inertia of the English 
Catholic circles of those days: “ The Church must be pre- 
pared for the converts, just as the converts must be prepared 
1J. P. McNeill: Unitive Protestantism, 1930, p. 87. This ‘‘ Catholic ” 
position expresses sufficiently nearly the attitude of “‘ non- Roman Catholic- 
ism.’ 
2Prince M. Volkonsky: Raisons secrétes de lattivance qu’exerce sur 
V’aristocratie russe le catholicisme. (Put, 1937, no. 54, p. 52-56) does not 
hesitate to say that a Russian Catholic is traitor to his country, although 
he recognizes at the same time that a Western European can be loyal to 
the Catholic Church and to his country. Nevertheless, we find a passage 
in the Church Times which seems to extend the incompatibility to the 
English also, remarking that it was owing solely to the greatness of Cardinal 
Manning’s character that the Roman Church in England nearly became a 
national institution, but that it never quite succeeded and is still to-day 
an alien. (Dec. roth, 1937, p. 659). Teil eH 
3 Third Report of the Fourth Preparatory Commission for the Edinburgh 
Conference, already quoted, p. 24. The right to schism which, according 
to certain cecumenists, is given to Christians by the absolute validity of 
diverse religious experiences which would otherwise run the risk of becom- 
ing regimented into a unity which disregarded diversities, is well illustrated 
by the remark that the colour and tone of worship vary as piety varies, 
and that this is one reason for the breaking-up of the Church into different 
communions. (Cf. D. H. Hislop, in Expository Times, Jan. 1938, p. 154). 
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for the Church.”! In consequence, he will try to see the 
legitimacy of the aspirations in question,” try to see his way 
to reconcile them in theory and in practice with the Catholicity 
of the Church, which can be defined as precisely legitimate 
human diversity in an essential divine unity. It is this 
especially which the theologian will study. This is what 
Pére Congar has attempted to do in his Principes d’un CEcu- 
menisme Catholique. We shall say later on and in another 
place what we think of the success of his attempt. For the 
moment we will say, in order to make the conclusion clear, 
that the eirenic theologian in his study of possible “ shocks ” 
will seek, in obedience to his method, the true notion of 
Catholicity in apostolic tradition, rather than approach it 
aprioristically. It is difficult to do otherwise, since what 
non-Catholics attack is precisely the notion of catholicity in 
Roman Catholic theology. They regard it as a kind of con- 
tradiction in terms, since what is catholic cannot be specified 
or localized.® 

The eitenic theologian, finally, will be led to foresee what 
the Zankunftskirche, the Church of the future, might be—to 
foresee, not to imagine, according to the wise warning of 
Pére Congar, in which he is supported by the eminent Anglican 
divine, Father Hebert. It will not be for him, as it is for 
so many non-Catholics, an zdea/, a universality, including 
human diversities according to the dictates of their own 
tastes, but a divine idea, ever better understood and better 
realized, a catholicity uniting diversities in a higher unity, 
the divine-human modalities of which would still fall in part 
and on their human side under discussion between Roman and 
non-Roman Catholics. “‘ Lift up thy eyes round about and 
see: all these are gathered together, they are come.to thee 
. . . Then shalt thou see and abound, and thy heart shall 
wonder and be enlarged, when the riches of the sea shall be 
converted to thee, the strength of the gentiles shall come to 
thee: © (ise lx 4 and, *). 

(To be continued). 
Dom CLEMENT LIALINE. 

1P. Thureau-Dangin: Newman catholique, 1912, p. 98. 

2It seems to me that Pére Fessard in his article Les mouvements @cu- 
meniques (Etudes, July 5th, 1937, pp. 63 sqq., especially p. 73), does not 
give sufficient attention to the ‘‘ confessional values ’’ (diverse religious 
experiences) to which the Movement itself gives too much, and that he 
refutes ‘“‘ confessionalism ’? with an argument which is not sufficiently 
conclusive. 
_ 3In passing, and simply as indicating an eminently eirenic subject: 
is not apostolicity the traditional measure of catholicity and unity in the 
Church—that measure which Khomiakov thought he had discovered (and 
thereby also discovered the very essence of Orthodoxy) in Sobornost ? 

4 Op. cit., p. 341, and Theology, Jan. 1938, p. 14-27; Cicumenica, Jan. 
1938, PP. 755-759- 


ROME AND CONSTANTINOPLE 
IN THE NINTH CENTURY’ 


HE problem of the relations between Rome and 

Constantinople in the ninth and tenth centuries is of 

paramount importance for anyone concerned with 

the work for the reunion of the Churches. If it can 
be proved that the Eastern and Western Church were in good 
relations during the tenth century then even the young Russian 
Church was in communion with the Western Church through 
her Mother-Church of Byzantium for at least more than 
half-a-century. 

Upon this problem the opinion of Catholic historians and 
theologians is as yet divided. They are on the whole inclined 
to suppose that both Churches lived in a state of nearly constant 
schism from the end of the ninth century. The differences 
between both Churches were becoming more and more marked, 
and when in 1054 the great schism was consummated it was 
considered to be but the logical sequel of a situation which had 
become untenable. The movement had been started by the 
Patriarch Photius. His personality and activity are a very 
important factor in the evolution of that which we call to-day 
“the Eastern Schism.” It will be our task to examine 
those questions and show whether the solution generally ad- 
mitted to be the true one may still be accepted. For many 
yeats I have given my time to the study of Byzantine Church 
history, especially the history of the ninth century, the period 
of the first schism between East and West caused by the 
election of Photius to the Patriarchal throne of Byzantium. 
I here present the first important results of my studies. 

Naturally we cannot deny the existence of a schism between 
both Churches in the ninth century. The schism, it has been 
hitherto believed, was caused by the deposition in 858 of the 
Patriarch Ignatius and the elevation of Photius, a layman, 
who within six days received all the ecclesiastical orders and 
on December 25th celebrated as Patriarch a solemn High Mass 
at St. Sophia. This elevation of Photius was described by 
Western historians as an act of the greatest injustice and an 
arbitrary incursion of the Emperor Michael III into the 
sphere of religion. Ignatius, so it was believed, though mal- 
treated and dragged from one place of exile to another, reso- 
lutely refused to abdicate, whilst his supporters violently 
resisted the so-called usurpation of Photius. After having 


1 This paper was read by Professor Dvornik in London to the Society 
of St. John Chrysostom on the 950th anniversary of the Baptism of St. 
Vladimir, July 1938.—EDITOR. 
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vainly appealed for recognition by Rome Photius deceived 
and bribed the Pope’s legates and, backed by them, he solemnly 
condemned his rival. For this misdeed he was deposed and 
excommunicated by Pope Nicholas I in 863, and it was then 
that he started his great struggle against Rome. With the 
help of the Emperor he triumphed, though this triumph was 
of short duration. The murder of Michael III by Basil I, who 
became Emperor, marked the end of the Patriarch’s good 
fortune. Deposed by the new Emperor, Photius was sub- 
sequently condemned by the Council of 869-870 known as 
the Eighth CEcumenical Council. 

It is thus that historians relate the so-called First Photian 
Schism. But this narrative has to be corrected upon a few 
most important points. Scholars who have studied these 
times have generally neglected Byzantine sources ; only quite 
recently scholars, as for instance the English historian Mr. 
Bury, have pointed out that the story is based on one-sided 
sources defending the viewpoint of the Ignatian party and 
extremely hostile towards Photius. Following the lead of 
this great Byzantine scholar I submitted all those sources to a 
searching criticism, collating them with some newly discovered 
documents of which other experts had no cognizance. This 
revealed that Ignatius was not arbitrarily deposed by Michael 
III but that he himself presented his resignation upon the 
Emperor’s invitation, and that Photius was not appointed by 
the Emperor but elected by a special local Council of the 
Church of Constantinople in accordance with the statutes of 
Eastern Canon Law. He was recognized as lawful Patriarch 
by all the bishops, amongst them even the warmest supporters 
of Ignatius, and by Ignatius himself. 

The real reason of the difference between Patriarch Ignatius 
and Michael III was not religious, as it is generally believed, 
but political. Two currents of opinion always existed in the 
Byzantine Empire which may be compared to modern political 
parties. One may be called Conservative, the other Liberal. 
However we must not understand these terms in the current 
English meaning, but rather in the Continental political 
conception of pre-war days. Both parties always struggled 
fiercely for power over the State and even over the Church. 
The Empress Theodora, mother of Michael III, had the sup- 
port of the Conservative party: her brother Bardas, one of 
her son’s guardians, hoped to overthrow his sister with the 
help of the Liberals and to govern the State as Michael III’s 
Prime Minister. His plan succeeded. Of course in their 
struggle both parties resorted to Oriental methods: murder 
and revolution. ‘Theodora’s Prime Minister was assassinated, 
but he had also been plotting the murder of Bardas. Theodora 
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herself was deposed through a bloodless palace revolution. 
Patriarch Ignatius, who sympathized with the Conservatives, 
thought it his duty to apply Church sanctions against Bardas, 
the outstanding figure of the new government, in order to 
safeguard the pious Theodora. His intervention was wrongly 
interpreted by the Conservatives as an encouragement of 
their policy by the Church. To prevent a struggle between 
the State and the Church, Ignatius, upon the advice of the 
bishops, tendered his resignation. The election of Photius 
was a compromise which unfortunately proved unsuccessful. 
The struggle started again, provoked by the ecclesiastical 
supporters of the Conservative party who alleged that the 
new Patriarch was in nowise neutral, but sympathized with 
the government and the Liberals. It was then that Pope 
Nicholas Iintervened. His legates perceived that the situation 
was more complex than it had seemed at first, and they sided 
with the government and Photius in the hope that the Pope 
would agree with them when, upon their return to Rome, 
they explained matters to him. But they were mistaken; the 
Abbot Theognostos, one of the most prominent followers of 
Ignatius, escaped from Constantinople and presented to the 
Holy See a protest against the legates’ action. He urged the 
Pope to energetic measures against Photius. His passionate 
accusations have been preserved for posterity and we can see 
clearly that he presented the whole matter in a very biassed 
way. Nevertheless he was listened to and Photius was deposed 
and excommunicated. 

The revolution of Basil I, who murdered Michael III, his 
friend and benefactor, changed everything. Basil was sup- 
ported by the Conservative party, Photius was invited to 
abdicate and Ignatius re-installed as Patriarch. The Eighth 
(Ecumenical Council (869-870) confirmed the new Emperor’s 
decision and the first schism which had lasted only from 863 
to 869 was healed. 

But the Papacy failed in its hope that the new Patriarch 
and his Church would acknowledge all the rights of the Holy 
See as interpreted by Pope Nicholas I. Ignatius expelled the 
Latin priests from Bulgaria and replaced them by the Greek 
clergy. Pope John VIII threatened him with excommunica- 
tion. Fortunately for himself Ignatius died before the legates 
bearing the Papal Brief reached Constantinople. 

Ignatius was indeed a holy man and deserves the veneration 
of the Eastern and Western Churches. His relations towards 
his enemy Photius changed before his death. We have serious 
reason to believe that both were reconciled and even became 
friends. 

It was easy for Photius to be accepted as the successor 
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of Ignatius. Only a small body of the Ignatian party refused 
their adherence. They were banished by the Emperor Basil 
who meanwhile, disappointed with the attitude of some mem- 
bers of the Conservative party, became the supporter of the 
Liberals. Photius asked the Holy See to recognize his re- 
election. John VII, who had had some unpleasant experi- 
ences with Ignatius and his followers, was quick to avail 
himself of this opportunity and sanctioned the convocation 
of a General Council in Constantinople. This Synod took 
place in 879-880. We are in possession only of the Greek 
text of the Acts of this Assembly, their Latin translation has 
never been found. But in the Papal Register have been pre- 
served the Latin letters written by Pope John VIII to Photius 
and to the Fathers of the Council. In these letters John VIII 
asks Photius to apologize to him before the Assembly. This 
and some other similar passages are wanting in the Greek 
text of these letters which were read during the sittings. 
The Greek text contains also a Canon voted by the 383 Fathers 
which declares that the preceding Council, known now as the 
Eighth GEcumenical, containing the condemnation of Photius, 
is thereby cancelled and is not to be considered as an CEcu- 
menical Council. The Greek Church acknowledges since 
that time really only seven Councils. 

Western theologians and historians believed that the Acts 
of this Council, as we can read them in the Greek version, 
the only known one, were falsified by Photius himself and 
that the Pope had once more been deceived by the Greek 
Patriarch. However, he saw through his game and again 
deposed and excommunicated Photius. This inaugurated the 
Second Schism, far more important than the first, which 
lasted till the very end of the ninth century and overshadowed 
the relations between the two Churches throughout the whole 
tenth century. 

Now when we examine the documents upon which this 
opinion is based, we find that they very often contradict one 
another. The belief in a so-called “Second Schism” of 
Photius was caused by the wrong interpretation of one docu- 
ment. Actually there was no “Second Schism” at all! The 
reconciliation between the Pope and the Patriarch was sincere 
and Photius was never excommunicated for a second time. 
On the contrary, when he was deposed again by the son of 
Basil, Leo VI, Pope Stephen VI defended the Patriarch against 
the Emperor. He refused to recognise his successor, the 
Emperor’s brother, as long as the Emperor had not submitted 
to him the Act of abdication of Photius signed by his own hand. 

It is true that within the Church of Constantinople there 
had been a small schism. It was provoked by some followers 
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of the late Ignatius who still persisted in their opposition 
against Photius. They repeatedly endeavoured to influence 
the judgment of Rome and bring the Papacy over to their 
side, but the Popes who succeeded to John VIII till the end 
of the ninth century refused to comply with their demands, 
enjoining them to submit to their lawful Patriarch and his 
successors. Relations between Eastern and Western Churches 
were excellent during the whole period of this internal Greek 
schism. 

How can we then explain the difficulties in connection with 
the Synod of Photius 879-880? The solution of this problem 
has been found in our days. I had the luck of discovering the 
rest of the Latin translation of the Greek Acts of this Council. 
This Latin translation had been used by two writers on Canon 
Law in the second half of the eleventh century; Cardinal 
Deusdedit and Ivo, Archbishop of Chartres. Both used the 
original copy of this translation deposited in the archives of 
the Lateran. This Latin version is absolutely identical with 
the Greek Acts and contains even the Canon which cancelled 
the Eighth CEcumenical Council. The letters of the Pope are 
also preserved in the same edition with the Greek Acts. 

It follows from this that Photius never falsified anything at 
all. Pope John VIII knew that his letters had been altered, 
Photius himself explaining to him the reasons of this alteration. 
We may guess this from the last letter the Pope wrote to 
Photius. John VIII accepted his explanation, though some- 
what reluctantly, and confirmed the Acts of the Photian Council 
and even the Canon suppressing the Eighth C&écumenical 
Council. In exchange for this proof of good will the Pope 
received important concessions from the Emperor and the 
Patriarch. 

But another question arises: if the Eighth Council had 
been annulled by Pope John VIII, how is it that this papal 
decision was disobeyed and why does this Council still find 
place in the Western Church among the Ecumenical Councils ? 
This is of paramount importance, and a problem which may 
be solved in a most satisfactory way. It is curious to note 
that not a single Western historian or theologian from the 
ninth to the twelfth century ever refers to this Council as 
(Ecumenical. Even the Roman Chancellery until the end of 
the eleventh century accepts only seven Councils exactly as 
does the Orthodox Church, and not eight. There exist im- 
portant declarations of Popes Martin II and Leo IX officially 
acknowledging only seven Councils. Two other great theo- 
logians of the eleventh century, Cardinal Humbert and St. 
Peter Damian, also only know seven Councils. All this 
proves that the Western Church recognized the decision of 
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John VIII and during two centuries admitted only seven 
Councils since the Eighth had been annulled by the Supreme 
Authority. The most important argument in favour of this 
may be found in the solemn profession of faith which every 
new Pope, after his election, pronounced in the presence of 
the electors and the faithful. This profession was written 
on a sheet of parchment signed by the Pope’s own hand 
and placed on the tomb of St. Peter. It was soe 
deposited in the pontifical archives. | This ancient and pious 
custom was practised probably until the reign of Gregory 
VII. We are now able to peruse a new edition of this pro- 
fession of faith, published by the Pontifical Chancellery in 
the first half of the eleventh century. We are surprised 
to see in this last edition the enumeration of only seven 
(Ecumenical Councils recognized by the Church as the norm of 
the Faith. The passage is couched in very solemn language. 

How did it happen that the Eighth Council was never- 
theless joined to the seven others? The explanation was 
not easy to find, still it may be given now. ‘This is due to 
a peculiar mistake of some Western canonists of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. They discovered amongst the Acts 
of the Eighth Council a most important Canon prohibiting 
the laity’s interference in the election of Bishops. This 
Canon was of paramount importance in a period when lay 
investiture was being strenuously opposed. The Canon was 
often quoted and the Eighth Council became extremely 
popular. Finally its annulment was forgotten and it re- 
appeared amongst the (Ecumenical Councils. We find the 
first mention of this Council after the seven Cécumenical 
Councils here in the British Museum in a Latin manuscript 
of the end of the eleventh century. 

We are now at the end of our investigations, and may 
summarize our thesis in a few words: Photius is responsible 
only for one schism which separated East and West for six 
years only. There was no other separation between the 
Churches until the end of the ninth century. Both Churches 
lived in peace throughout the tenth century. Some historians 
speak of a schism under Patriarch Sisinnios at the very end 
of the tenth century, but this is also a mistake due to some 
historians of the seventeenth century. The Middle Ages 
knew nothing of such a schism, on the contrary we may 
find many proofs of the good relations existing between 
East and West in some manuscripts of Latin Canon Law 
of this period and in other documents published but unfor- 
tunately not well known. 

When St. Vladimir, patron of Russia, asked to be baptized, 
the Greek Church was in communion with the Latin Church. 
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Then the great Russian Church was in communion with the 
whole of Senter, for at least sixty years or even more. 
It would seem that the schism of 1054 had not produced the 
same impression upon the Christian world as it is believed 
to have done to-day. I found many instances of good 
relations between the faithful of both Churches even after 
1054. Such relations appear to have been particularly good 
between Russia and Rome at some periods. 

We hope that this new light shed upon historical differences 
will ultimately influence beneficently relations between the 
separated East and West and contribute to dissipate the many 
misunderstandings between the two Churches, thus paving 
the way to Reunion. 

F. Dvornix. 
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THE ARMENIAN LITURGY 


Ii. 
THE CALENDAR. 


ENTRED round Easter as a chronological pivot, 

petiods of ten weeks antecedent to the feast and 

fourteen afterwatds are observed; it follows that 

these too are variable. The first would correspond 
to Septuagesima; the next two are taken up with com- 
memorations of saints (which are generally grouped together), 
followed by six weeks of Lent, which is considered closed 
by Palm Sunday. The tenth is therefore Holy Week. After 
Easter the first seven weeks constitute the period until Pen- 
tecost (including the Ascension), the octave of which is the 
eighth week, which is followed by another five again com- 
prising saints’ days. The fourteenth is a week of abstinence 
prior to the feast of the Transfiguration, the name of which 
is vartavdr in Armenian, which means “ festival of roses ” and 
is in all probability of pagan origin. During the remainder 
of the year four important fixed feasts (at any rate the nearest 
Sunday is observed) should be noted, namely: the Assump- 
tion, August 15th; the Exaltation of the Holy Cross on 
September 14th ; Advent Sunday, nearest to November 18th ; 
the Theophany (Christmas and Epiphany combined) on 
January 6th. 

Other feasts of Our Lady are also observed, such as the 
Purification, Annunciation, Nativity, and, since the seven- 
teenth century, the Presentation and the Immaculate 
Conception, 
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With regard to the rather involved system of fasts, all that 
need be said is that these are scarcely observed in practice 
to-day by the dissidents (except abstinence from meat on Good 
Friday ; more than this is looked upon as “ Romish ”). 
Wednesdays and Fridays almost throughout the year are 
officially days of abstinence. Catholics now observe about 
as much as is binding in the Western Church. 

It is interesting to note here that apart from Christian 
names given at Baptism, it is very common to find names such 
as Hampartsoum (Ascension), Haroutioun (Resurrection), 
Khatchadour (Holy Cross). It is pleasing too to find the saints 
and patriarchs of the Old Law more fully commemorated than 
in the Latin rite, which makes but a passing mention of them 
in the Martyrology. Although one tends to associate bearers 
of the names of Abraham, Isaac, Moses, etc., with Jews, they 
are quite commonly given at Baptism in the Armenian rite. 
Job and Zacharias (whose relics are said to have been taken 
to Armenia) have a special mention in the saints’ festivals, 
as have the other minor prophets grouped together, the three 
youths in the furnace at Babylon, the priest Eleazar. To these 
can be added Joseph of Arimathaea and the centurions 
Longinus and Cornelius who witnessed the Passion. Regarding 
the angelic hosts, there is but one feast where only Gabriel 
and Michael are mentioned by name. 

As for the dead, the dissidents have no defined doctrine 
and in fact seem to make no distinction between Our Lady, 
the Saints, etc., and the dead. In the Liturgy they merely 
say: ‘“‘ Remember, Lord, and have mercy” in reply to the 
general commemoration. Hence Catholics have been in- 
structed to add: ‘‘ Remember them (z.¢., their intercession 
for us) and have mercy on us.” 


IV. 
Tue DrIvine OFFICE. 


There are nine canonical Hours daily, namely : Nocturns, 
Matins, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, Compline and 
Repose. As Vespers are usually solemnly sung on Sundays 
and greater feasts, on these days (as well as the eves) Prime 
and Compline are suppressed. 

The Hour opens as a rule with “ Blessed be Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Amen,” and an Our Father with the doxology. 

The Nocturns, or Midnight Office, is dedicated to the First 
Person of the Trinity, Matins to the Second Person, and 
Prime or “ Sunrise ” to the Third Person “and also to the 
Resurrection of Christ and His Manifestation to the disciples.” 
Terce is in honour of the Descent of the Holy Ghost and opens 
with the Miserere, and Sext is offered to the Father and com- 
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memorates the Crucifixion in a hymn beginning : “ The light 
of the sun was darkened at the sixth hour of Friday.” None 
is dedicated to the Death of Christ, Vespers to His Burial and 
Compline to His Descent to Hell. The day closes with the 
Hour of Repose offered to God the Father to invoke His 
blessing on us for peaceful rest. 

The Hours are very lengthy as compared with the Latin 
rite, consisting of psalms, long hymns, and short prayers of 
supplication. Among the hymns it is interesting to note 
one by St. Nerses which is divided throughout the week and 
commemorates the Hexaemeron and the Christian Mysteries 
thus : Monday, the Angelic Powers ; Tuesday, St. John the 
Baptist ; Wednesday, the Annunciation; Thursday, Christ’s 
Ministry ; Friday, the Crucifixion ; and Saturday, God’s Rest. 

As an example of the actual construction of the Office, 
Compline may be taken as typical. It commences imme- 
diately with Psalm 33, i, the Gloria, “ Again let us pray in 
peace,” the Doxology, Psalm 119, i-ii, the Our Father, Psalms 
4, 6, 12, 15, 16, 42, 69, the Gloria again, followed by a hymn 
opening : “ Grant us, Lord, Thy heavenly peace during the 
night, and protect us from the wiles of the devil through the 
power of Thy Holy Cross.” After several prayers and litanies, 
Psalm 26, a long hymn, a litany and prayer, the whole of 
Psalm 118, a short litany and prayer, “‘ Blessed be Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen,” the Hour closes with the Our 
Father. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis are sung at 
Matins, followed by a Gospel. On greater feasts the prayer 
of Manasses is also said. 


E. EXIsiemr. 


ARMENIAN CANON LAW' 
‘8 


o HE laws of a country or a people are a mirror of 
the community, in which all the events and move- 
ments of its history are faithfully reflected,” so 
wrote Mgr. Petit very truly in the short intro- 

duction which he prefixed to his article on the Armenian 

Church Councils in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique. The 

very varying fortunes of the Armenian people and the Ar- 

menian Church have left a lasting imprint on their ecclesiastical 
legislation ; movements and forms of very different tendencies 
have succeeded one another and mingled together there. 
Armenia received its first Christian formation in the 
third and fourth centuries from Cappadocia, which, at that 
time, was approaching a period of efHorescence. At the same 
time the Armenian Church received the first elements of her 
canon law, elements in their turn already influenced by the 
ancient [us Romanum, but simultaneously certain sources pene- 
trated to her from Syria also. Before long, however, in the 
fifth century the monophysite heresy brought about a deep 
separation between the Armenian and the Greek Churches, 
a separation only broken by unions of short duration. At 


1This paper was read at the “ Studiedagen ”’ of the ‘“‘ Apostolaat der 
Hereeniging ”’ at Nimeguen. The English translation was made by Dom 
Gregory Bainbridge, of the Monastery of Amay. 
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first relations were maintained with the Syrian Monophysite 
Church, but in the following centuries the Armenian Church 
followed her own course and in her councils gradually 
developed a distinctive code of laws, of which, nevertheless, 
the earlier elements continued to form the basis. A- long 
as the possession of the country was a matter of dispute be- 
tween East Romans and Persians, from the fifth to the seventh 
century, the Church had above all to defend herself against 
pagan infiltrations of Iranian origin. Under the domination 
of the Arabian Omaiyads and Abbasids, from the seventh 
to the eleventh century, of whom the latter appointed Ar- 
menians to govern Armenia, it is barely possible to trace an 
Arab influence, even in the shape of a reaction. On the con- 
quest of the country by the Seljuk Turks at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, a great part of the population migrated 
to Cilicia, since then known as Lesser Armenia, where arose 
a new kingdom, which, by its independent position and its 
inner vitality, surpassed Greater Armenia in importance and 
exerted a strong influence there. The crusaders were received 
by the Lesser Armenians as allies and friends; in sharp 
contrast to the oriental Christians of Syria, Palestine and 
the Byzantine Empire, who borrowed absolutely nothing 
from their Latin rulers, the Armenians really conformed to 
the usages and customs of the crusaders; even the papal 
authority succeeded during this time in extending its power to 
them, chiefly through the agency of its legates and missionaries. 

After the destruction of the kingdom by the Mamluks of 
Egypt in 1375 and its subsequent devastation by the Mongol 
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hordes, the country, for centuries a matter of dispute between 
Osmanli Turks and Persians, was moreover held in the throes 
of an interior disunity destined to accompany the unfortunate 
Armenians during the whole of their history. In the last 
century they still cherished some hopes of recovering their 
rights some day, but the strong hand of the Tsar pressing 
heavily on one part of Armenia conquered by the Russians 
at the beginning of the century, and the massacres at the hands 
of the Turks in the other part, were but a foretaste of the 
present situation when Armenia forms a part of two states, 
both alike irreligious in principle, whereof the one reviles 
God’s name and law, and the other rejects them as pernicious 
and useless. 


DIVISIONS OF THE SuBJECT MATTER. 


As regards the divisions of the subject we will discuss 
first of allthe sources. These are as follows: (1) the Councils: 
(2) general, (>) fourth century oriental, (¢) Armenian ; (2) the 
Canons of the Apostles and the Fathers ; (3) Western sources ; 
(4) Armenian collections of the scattered sources. 

For the second part we have chosen the questions which 
seemed most important and which are fully and repeatedly 
dealt with in the Armenian Canon Law, viz., the hierarchy 
(in the widest sense of the word) and the Sacraments. This 
part is preceded by a brief review of the development of the 
different hierarchies. 


I. SOURCEs. 
A. THE COUNCILS. 
(1) General. 

In the first place naturally, must be mentioned the CEcu- 
menical Councils, which settled various disciplinary questions 
and bequeathed a legacy of canons. Seeing that the Armenian 
Church early separated from the Catholic Church in favour 
of Monophysism, the only canons to be adopted by her were 
those of the first three General Councils : Nica, Constanti- 
nople and Ephesus. 

(a) Nicaea and Ephesus. rapist 

According to a pious tradition it was St. Aristakes (whose 
participation at the Council of Nicexa is established by the lists 
of the Fathers present) who brought back with him in 325 
the twenty canons of Nicaea, and his father, St. Gregory the 
Illuminator, who published them, with some amplifications, 
in the Armenian Church. It is more probable, however, that 
they were introduced into Armenia and translated only after 
the Council of Ephesus (431), simultaneously with the six 
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canons of this council, under the pontificate of St. Sahak 
(Isaac) the Great (387-439). 

In addition there are 114 Armenian pseudo-canons of 
Nicea which are altogether independent of the 80 or 84 
Arabian pseudo-canons of Nicea. It is well-nigh certain 
that the Armenian canons originated in Armenia itself. 


(6) Constantinople. 

The Armenian Church recognizes also the first four canons 
of the Council of Constantinople (381) ; the next three canons 
(s—7), which at a later date were always added to the first 
four in the Byzantine collections, and of which canons 5 
and 6 are borrowed from a Council of Constantinople of 382 
and canon 7 is taken from a letter of the Church of Con- 
stantinople to the Patriarch Martyrios of Antioch (460), are 
missing from the Armenian collections. 


(c¢) Chalcedon. 

According to Father Hatzuni, who wrote in the Fonti per 
la Codificazione Orientale a short review of the sources of 
Armenian Canon Law for the Commission charged with the 
Oriental Codification, the Armenians must also have accepted 
the Council of Chalcedon (451) in the fifth century, since in 
491 the Armenian Synod of Valarshapat under the Katholikos 
Babken condemned dyophysism, the Council of Chalcedon 
and the dogmatic letter of St. Leo the Great. In later times 
the Armenians have on several occasions once more recognized 
this council and then once more condemned it; this was 
depending upon the more or less satisfactory relations existing 
between them and the Byzantines. 


(2) Oriental Councils of the Fourth Century. 

The canons of the minor synods, also, held by the oriental 
Churches during the fourth century, which form one of the 
chief sources for Byzantine Canon Law, found their way 
into the Armenian collections. The number of the canons 
of these Councils in the Armenian text, is scarcely ever in 
agreement with that of the Greek canons, and the text itself 
contains several slight variants ; both these differences being 
due chiefly to the translators and copyists. We give a brief 
summaty : 

In the Armenian version exist 20 canons of the Synod of 
Ancyra (Ankara, Angora) held in 314; in the Greek there 
are 25. With the Armenians the remaining canons form 
to canons of a council of Czxsarea (between 314~319.)! 


1J. Lebon, Sur wn Concile de Césarée, Muséon 51 (1938) 89-132. 
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In addition there are 20 canons of Neo-Cesarea (c. 319), in 
the Greek 15 ; 
“5 Angee patie ‘S Antioch (341), the same in 
the Greek ; 
>» » 9 23 » Gangra in Paphlagonia 
(between 340-376), in the 
Greek 20; 
“ oe SS os Laodicea (between 347- 
381), in the Greek 59, 
four are missing in the 
Armenian text. 
(3) Armenian Councils. 

After the severing of unity with the Catholic Church 
numerous Armenian synods under the presidency of the 
Katholikos undertook to regulate the ecclesiastical life of the 
Armenian people; we pass over the councils which treated 
merely of points of Christian doctrine. 

The first historically certain national council is that of 
Ashtishat held about 364 under St. Nerses I. It introduced 
the AiSacxahia trav "Amooré\wy and, in addition, adopted ten dis- 
ciplinary measures known only through the historian Faustus 
of Byzantium. 

This was followed by the Council of Shahapivan (447) with 
some twenty prescriptions directed chiefly against the sects 
and abuses occasioned by the Messalian and Paulician heresies, 
a sort of licentious quietism which caused a great deal of harm 
in the Eastern Churches in the fifth century. 

The Synod of Duin (645), which adopted a very definite 
stand against the Council of Chalcedon, issued, under the 
presidency of Nerses III Chinogh (the Edifier), a short code 
under twelve headings. ; 

In 719 (or 726) under the Katholikate of John III Otznetzi 
a synod was held at Manaskert or Duin (our sources are not 
unanimous as to the place) which drew up 32 canons. In the 
preface with which John, also called the Philosopher, intro- 
duced these canons—as a matter of fact, it is the address he 
delivered to the Fathers of the synod—he indicates their aim, 
viz., the suppression of abuses (remnants still of Messalian 
influence) in the Church of God and the introduction of a 
wholesome observance. We shall have occasion to mention 
John Otznetzi again later on when’ we discuss the collections 
of sources. 

From the Council of Partav, held under the Patriarchate 
of Sion Pavonetzi (770-778), the Armenian Church still 
possesses 24 canons. 

A whole series of synods held during the next few cen- 
turies—and of which the Synod of Chirakavan (862), contem- 
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poraneous with the Patriarchate of Photius at Byzantium, is 
important, because at it the Armenian Church rejected Mono- 
physism—made no disciplinary measures. 

In the eleventh century a section of the Armenian people, 
which, fleeing before the incursions of the Seljuk Turks, had 
migrated from Armenia and settled in Cilicia—henceforth 
known also as Lesser Armenia—established relations with the 
Holy See. In the centuries which follow, the relations with 
the Latin Church became very frequent, thanks to the crusa- 
ders, and grew continually closer and closer. In the council 
held in 1204 at Sis, the capital of the new kingdom of Lesser 
Armenia, eight canons were published, most of them settling 
liturgical questions. 

One of the chief councils of the Armenian Church is the 
Synod of Sis in 1246 summoned by the Katholikos Con- 
stantine I and King Haithun I; of its 25 canons there are 
several which have still force of law in the Armenian Church. 
From a synod convoked in 1270 in the monastery of Tzak 
the Armenian Church still possesses a number of constitutions. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, the Patriarch 
of Sis, Gregory of Anazarba, had made preparations for an 
important council, which took place in 1307, by means of a 
very full memorandum in which he gives a good picture of 
the religious position in Lesser Armenia. The nine canons 
of this synod, however, almost all concerned with ritual 
matters, could be enforced only in the capital of the kingdom, 
owing to the opposition of the monks and vartapeds. 

The Synod of Adana, held nine years later, re-examined and 
re-enacted the earlier decisions, which, however, were not 
recognized outside Cilicia. 

The last great assembly of the bishops in the independent 
kingdom of Lesser Armenia, at Sis in 1342, did not issue any 
canons, but was solely occupied with answering the famous 
117 accusations which certain Armenian and Latin missionaries 
had sent to Rome, and which contain a like number of errors 
and abuses which, according to the accusers, existed in the 
Armenian Church. In the answers which the Armenian 
bishops gave separately to each accusation and in which they 
practically always reject the accusation or add that such an 
etror or abuse exists in Greater Armenia but not amongst 
them and declare finally what is the positive aspect of the 
teaching and practice ot thé Armenian Church, we possess, 
from the point of view of the canonist, a source of highest 
value for the Canon Law of the Armenian Church. Each 
answer is an authoritative declaration with regard to the 
ecclesiastical legislation as applied in practice. 

In 1375 the kingdom of Lesser Armenia was destroyed by 
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the Egyptian Mamluks. Of the later Armenian councils we 
have still to mention that of Etshmiadzin in 1441 where the 
new Katholikate of Etshmiadzin was erected, one of the 
greatest breaches in the Armenian Church; in the following 
centuries there were several Catholics (united with Rome) 
amongst the Patriarchs of Etshmiadzin. This schism was 
healed again in the Armenian Synod of Jerusalem of 1651 
where an agreement was reached between the two Patriarchs 
of Etshmiadzin and Sis. Since then the Katholikos of 
Etshmiadzin has been regarded as supreme head of the 
Armenian Church. 

Since the formation by the Catholics in the first half of the 
eighteenth century of their own patriarchate with its seat in 
the monastery of Our Lady at Zmar or Bzommar in the 
Lebanon, they have also held several synods. 

The acts of the first synod at Bzommar in 1851 under the 
Patriarch Gregory Peter VIII did not receive the papal approval 
which, since the Bull Immensa of Sixtus V in 1587, is required 
if a national council is to have force of law. 

Under the Patriarch Hassun a synod was held in July, 1869 
at Constantinople—by the Bull Reversurus of 1867 Pope Pius 
IX had transferred the patriarchate to this city—but was soon 
suspended because the bishops had to leave for the Vatican 
Council. The acts of this synod served as a preparation for 
the council at Chalcedon (Kadik6j) in 1890, but the 928 canons 
which were its result were not ratified at Rome. 

By order of Pius X a new synod met at Rome in 1911. The 
1009 canons of this council, which to a large extent were a 
repetition of those of the previous synod, acquired force of 
law two years later by their ratification by the Sacred Congre- 
gation de Propaganda Fide. But the next year the Great War 
broke out and this had such dire consequences for the Ar- 
menian people that there could be no question of a gradual 
enforcement of so many salutary decisions. 

Finally we have to mention the synod of 1928 at Rome 
where it was decided to remove the seat of the patriarchate 
once more to Bzommar in the Lebanon. 


B. THE APOSTLES AND FATHERS. 

A second series of sources comprises the canons and letters 
ascribed to an Apostle or Father or in actual fact composed 
by one of the Fathers. 


(1) The Apostles. 

As early as the fourth century the Armenians were acquainted 
with the AiSackadia tay ’Anootéhwv, Doctrina apostolorum, called 
by St. Epiphanius Atardgets trav "Atoord\wr, which, in its complete 
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form, has come down to us only in its Syriac version divided 
into 35 chapters. 

The 85 Canones apostolic, likewise, forming chapter 47 of 
the eighth book of the Atatayat rav dyiwy “Anooté\wy OF Constitu- 
tiones apostolorum, occur amongst the sources of Armenian 
Canon Law, but with a number of alterations in the text and a 
changed order. 

Of Armenian origin are the 32 Canons of St. Thaddeus the 
Apostle, markedly influenced by the above-mentioned Didas- 
calia. In addition, there exist amongst the Armenians some 
apocryphal Canons of St. Philip the Apostle. 


(2) The Fathers. 

In the list of the Canons of the Holy Fathers the first place 
is occupied by the canons of the Apostle of Armenia, St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, which, even if their authenticity is 
very doubtful, have nevertheless exercised a very great influence 
by reason of the saint whose name they bore. 

In addition are to be found in the Armenian collections of 
laws : 

A letter from St. Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, to St. 
Vrthanes (Bardanes), son and second successor to St. Gregory, 
about the year 333 ; 

Ninety Canons of St. Athanasius of Alexandria which do 
not exist in Greek ; 

The so-called Rule of St. Anthony of Egypt ; 

Fifty Canons of St. Basil put together from his letters. 
The Armenian version differs notably from the Greek Canons 
of St. Basil which were probably first taken up in the sixth 
ay by John the Scholasticos in his Synagoge of the Fifty 

TUES 

362 Rules (or rather questions and answers) of the same 
saint owing their origin to a fusion of his Regulae fusius and 
Regulae brevius tractatae. It is in accordance with these pre- 
scriptions for the religious life in common that monasticism 
has been principally guided amongst the Armenians. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Armenian monks re- 
ceived from the Roman Curia, 7.¢., in the letters addressed to 
them from the Popes, the designation Ordinis Sancti Basilit. 
The ecclesiastical settlement of the Gregorian Church in 
Russia in 1835 likewise ordains that the Armenian monks shall 
live according to the Rules of St. Basil. 

Canons are attributed to certain Armenian Fathers : 

Fifty-five to St. Sahak (Isaac) the Great (387-439) ; 

Thirty-nine to St. Nerses II of Ashtarak (548-557) which 


were enacted by one of the councils, but which one cannot 
be determined. 
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A very important source in this group is the encyclical of 
St. Nerses Shnorhali (the Gracious) dated 1166. The fact 
that a hundred years later his successor, James I of Cla (Agop 
Clayetzi), ordered this encyclical to be read in the churches 
on certain specified days, and the personality of St. Nerses 
himself, one of the greatest, if not the greatest, ecclesiastical 
author amongst the Armenians, have caused this document 
to have an abiding influence. Moreover, it treats of well-nigh 
every aspect of Christian morality and canon law, and is 
addressed to every rank and class of ecclesiastical and civil 
society. 

Here may be mentioned a number of saints under whose 
name canons are cited amongst the Armenians ; thanks how- 
ever to their patent falsity these have never had any validity : 

A second list of Canons of St. Basil dating from the eleventh 
century ; 

Canons of SS. Nerses, Epiphanius, Ephrem, Gregory of 
Nazianzos, Cyril of Alexandria, John Mandakuni, John 
Stylites, Abraham, bishop of the Mamiconians, Dionysius the 
Areopagite, John of Jerusalem, Hippolytus of Rome, Necratios 
of Contantinople, Bishop Melito, Clement of Rome, etc. 

As an appendix to this group may be regarded the Con- 
stitutions of the Mekhitarists. Those of the Mekhitarists of 
Venice were successively approved, on each occasion with 
certain alterations, by Clement XI in 1712, by the Sacred 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide and Clement XII in 1762, 
by Propaganda in 1909 and by the Oriental Congregation in 
1928; those of the Mekhitarists of Vienna by Pius IX in 
1852 and by Leo XIII in 1885. 


C. WESTERN SOURCES. 

We discuss the western sources separately in order to grasp 
mote clearly which of the different parts have exerted an 
influence on the Armenian Canon Law. 

In the first place must be mentioned the innumerable letters 
and bulls addressed by the Popes to the Armenians, or treating 
of the affairs of the Armenian Church. These letters were 
especially numerous during the time of the Lesser Armenian 
kingdom and the crusaders (.e., from the middle of the 
eleventh century to the year 1375), when the Armenians 
entertained close relations with the crusaders. Although the 
government of the Church in Lesser Armenia was still more 
or less autonomous, the authority of the papal letters was 
nevertheless very great, above all owing to the intervention 
of the Armenian kings. The Armenians were the only people 
who assimilated themselves to the crusaders ;_ the latinization 
of their rite which dates from these centuries is the clearest 
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evidence of this fact. This is not the place, however, to 
investigate the cause of this assimilation. : 

Amongst these letters the place of honour is occupied by 
the bull proclaiming the union of the Armenians with the 
Catholic Church at the Council of Florence (November 22nd, 
1439); with this must be placed also the so-called Decretum 
pro Armenis on the sacraments, taken almost word for word 
from the Opusculum of St. Thomas Aquinas, De Articulis Fide 
et Ecclesiae Sacramentis. 

To the sources emanating from the Holy See belong further 
the decrees in favour of the Armenians promulgated by the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide and the Congregation for 
the Eastern Church. 

The so-called Rule of St. Augustine and the Constitutions 
of the Order of Preachers were adopted in the fourteenth 
century as their Rule by the Armenian Fratres Unitores (Elbarq 
Miabanolq). This foundation, at first known as the Con- 
gregation of St. Gregory the Illuminator, was primarily due 
to the vartaped John Qrnay aided by several Dominicans, 
amongst whom was Peter of Aragon; in 1583 the Congre- 
gation was finally absorbed into the Dominican Order as the 
Provincia Naxivanensis, as which it continued to exist until 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

The Rule of St. Francis also had a certain influence amongst 
the Armenians. In 1299 King Haithun II transformed his 
palace at Sis into a Franciscan Friary, and, after receiving the 
necessary dispensation from Pope Clement V, he himself, 
without resigning the government of his kingdom, took the 
vows of religion under the name of Brother John, probably 
in 1306. The following year, however, he was traitorously 
put to death. His successor and brother, Oschin, similarly 
received permission from Clement V in 1311 to have six 
Franciscans at court to perform the necessary offices of religion. 

In the twelfth century St. Nerses of Lampron, Armenian 
Bishop of Tarsus and Abbot of the monastery of Sguevra 
near Lampron, translated into Armenian, in collaboration with 
a monk William of the Benedictine monastery of St. Paul at 
Antioch in Syria, the Rule of St. Benedict and the constitutions 
observed in that monastery, in order that they might serve for 
the Armenian monks also. What degree of influence they 
may have exerted.on the monks at that time is not known. 

In 1711, as is well known, the Mekhitarists chose to make 
their profession according to the Rule of St. Benedict when 
Pope Clement XI obliged them to choose between the Rules 
of St. Basil, St. Augustine, and St. Benedict. 
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D. COLLECTIONS. 

The first to assemble the laws by which the Armenian 
Church is governed was the Katholikos John Otznetzi, the 
Philosopher (717-729), whom we have already mentioned. 
His collection has not been preserved as such, but we still 
possess the introduction in which he sets out the aim and the 
plan of his work. He had not only assembled the texts in one 
volume, but had also given the reasons for the canons and 
their dates, grouping them under different headings. In the 
later collections we still find these indications given with 
regard to the canons, so that it is still possible to see which 
ones formed part of his collection. 

A codex from Julfa near Ispahan in Persia, dating from 1098 
and itself a transcription of an older copy, forms the second 
collection containing 53 series of canons. Father Hatzuni, 
in his historical review, proves by means of several quotations 
that the greater part of these series was actually in force in 
Armenia. 

In 1184 a vartaped and abbot of Greater Armenia, Mekhitar 
Gosh (f 1213), published a book under the title, The Book 
of Judgments. The first part treats of the civil and the second 
of the church law. Many of his prescriptions are borrowed 
from the Mosaic Law, the New Testament and the canons of 
the councils. The author added to each of the prescriptions 
his own commentary. This book also met with great success 
in Lesser Armenia. With the aid of this collection the Chief 
Marshal Sempad compiled in 1264 a body of laws in the 
Armenian tongue as spoken at that date. This code was 
officially introduced by King Leo IV of Lesser Armenia 
in 1331. 

For the commission charged with the codification of the 
Eastern Canon Law, Father Geraped Amaduni of the Mekhi- 
tarists of Venice has collected in the seventh volume of the 
Fonti the Armenian canons from the fourth to the seventeenth 
century in alphabetical order according to the matter treated. 
Amongst these are several series of canons never yet pub- 
lished, not even in Armenian. In another volume, now in the 
press, he has assembled the sources of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

Dom IrRENAEUS DOENS, 
Monk of Amay Chevetogne. 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Orientalia Christiana Periodica. Vol. 1V. Rome, 1938. In 
two parts: N. 1-2, pp. 1-328; N. 3-4, pp. 329-640. 
In 8vo. 

The subtitle reads : Commentarii de re orientali etatis christiane 
sacra et profana editi cura et opere Pontificii Instituti Orientalium 
Studiorum. The Review aims, therefore, at achieving with 
regard to the Oriental Christian literature what the veteran 
Revue Bénédictine has been accomplishing during the last fifty- 
five years in the field of patristic and monastic studies in 
general. The editors of the Periodica are the Jesuit Fathers, 
and it goes without saying that in the two superb tomes 
now under consideration, they have fufilled their task with 
their usual competency and meticulous scholarship. 

Numbers 1-2 contain eight specialised studies connected 
with Syriac, Copt, Melkite, Russian, Greek and Roman- 
Byzantine literature and other minor articles on kindred 
subjects. Numbers 3-4 are fittingly devoted to the com- 
memoration of the fifth centenary of the Council of Florence 
1438-1445). It consists of five most illuminating essays 
p 329-496) relating to the Council, with the addition of 

ve others on particular points of Eastern Christian history. 

Of paramount importance is the Lefer of the Dominican 

Archbishop of Rhodes, Andrew Chrysoberges, to Cardinal 

Bessarion, on the Divine Essence and Operation, edited here 

for the first time in Greek and in Latin, by Fr. E. Candal, S.J. 

(pp. 329-371). As a Benedictine, the present reviewer has 

perused with particular interest Fr. Ortiz de Urbina’s article, 

Un Codice Fiorentino di Raccolte Patristiche (A Florentine Codex 

of Patristic Excerpts) (pp. 423-440), related as it is with one 

of the leading lights of the Council of Florence, Blessed 

Ambrose Traversari, General of the Camaldolese, whose life 

and labours certainly deserve to be better known. May we 

suggest in passing that this year would be the most appropriate 
for someone to undertake that task ? 

In pages 521-576 Fr. de Jerphanion, S.J., gives us a most 
up-to-date Bulletin d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et Byzantine. But 
perhaps an even better Bw//etin is to be found in the review 
of books (pp. 275-328, 606-635), which we would point out 
as a feature of the Periodica. 

The Periodica are a polyglot publication, since the articles 
are written promiscuously in Latin, German, English, Italian 
and French. This has certainly the advantage of allowing 


each writer to move quite at ease in his own respective 
original tongue. 
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In one word: the Periodica are quite worthy of the best 
Jesuit literary tradition. 


ee 
Prospere procedite ! Dom Romanus Rros. 


Leitschrift fiir Aszese und Mystik, 1938. Verlagsanstalt 
Tyrolia, Innsbruck, Wien, Miinchen. 


The title of this Review clearly indicates its aim. What 
calls for special mention and recommendation is the lucid 
and practical way in which matters ascetic and mystic are 
treated. Their contents are intended not only for a selected 
group of theologians, but will certainly find the sympathetic 
appreciation of any educated Catholic mind interested in 
religious matters. Whosoever, for instance, reads and loves 
the Imitation of Christ would not be interested in an article 
showing the spiritual influence of Bernard of Clairvaux upon 
Thomas 4 Kempis ? Who among the numerous admirers of 
Cardinal Newman would not care to read On Newman’ s activities 
as Vicar of St. Mary’s, in which the author draws a sketch 
of his marvellous influence upon his surroundings from his 
own and his friends’ letters and diaries? Questions con- 
cerning modern “ Mystics ” are dealt with in a calm, objective 
and realistic manner on the basis of sound Catholic doctrine 
and the decisions of the Church, e.g., the so-called “‘ Revela- 
tions” of Teresa Higginson on the establishing of a new 
devotion to the ek Head of Our Lord, or the case of 
Teresa Neumann of Konnersreuth. In each number of the 
Review the latest books of outstanding merit on the ascetic- 
mystic life are specially reviewed and criticised. ie 


Echos d’Orient. Tome XXXVII, Janvier—Juin, 1938. 
This is the only issue that has so far appeared. Doubtless 

this is due to the Assumptionist Fathers having moved from 

Constantinople to Bucarest. As we go to press the second 


volume has arrived and both will be reviewed together.— 
Eprror. 


cc* 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


“UNIA EES 


In 1933 Dr. Fortescue’s book The Uniate Eastern Churches 
was published. It is an incomplete work, since the author 
died before he had finished it. It is full of interest and, as 
far as it goes, invaluable as regards much historical matter. 
In 1935 Donald Attwater’s The Catholic Eastern Churches 
appeared. The titles of the two books bespeak a change of 
outlook on behalf of the thinking Catholic public towards our 
brethren in the Faith of the Oriental rites. In his introduction 
Mr. Attwater says : ‘‘ Catholic Orientals are sometimes called 
‘Uniate.’ This word is derived from Latin waio, ‘union,’ 
through the Polish waa (Russian unija, Greek ounia), whereas 
the word for ‘union’ is ordinarily jednosc, soedinenie, and 
enosis in those languages respectively. It was coined as a term 
of contempt by the opponents of the Union of Brest, and for 
that reason alone its use by Catholics is to be deplored. It 
is always used in an offensive sense by non-Catholics and it is 
repudiated by those of whom it is used; moreover, it is 
never found in official ecclesiastical acts in Rome or in such 
publications as the Axnuario Pontificio. ‘Catholic of such 
and such a rite’! is more trouble to say or write, but it is 
strictly accurate and void of offence or regrettable association.” 
Dr. Fortescue when he used “ Uniate ”’ certainly did not mean 
it in any offensive way ; he was only using a word that was 
short and that seemed to him to describe Catholics of Oriental 
rites in a way that was understood by the public (the word 
is to be found in the English Dictionary) without any special 
reference to its historical origin. 

But as we have said the public outlook has changed and it 
is time that accurate terminology was used, terms that can 


give no offence and are at the same time those used officially 
at Rome. 


Tue Eprror. 


THE VLADIMIR THEOTOKOS. 


Our Lady of Vladimir, known to the Russians as “ Our 
Lady’s Tenderness,” was housed in the Church of the Assump- 
tion in the Kremlin. It is credited with having existed as 
long as Christianity itself. It is supposed to have been painted 
by St. Luke and presented to Mary the Mother of Jesus. 
Mary, seeing this painting of herself, greeted it with the 
words: “ Behold from henceforth all nations shall call me 


1In the Eastern Churches Number of Pax, January 1931, this question 
was discussed in an article entitled Of Names. 
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blessed ” and then added : ‘‘ The grace of Him Whom I have 
borne and my grace will abide with this eikon.” 

In the fifth century, under the Emperor Theodosius the 
Younger, this eikon was taken from Jerusalem to Constan- 
tinople, and in the middle of the twelfth century, 1140 A.D., 
was brought by Prince Dolguruky to Kiev where it was 
exhibited in a virgins’ convent. Soon afterwards Prince 
Andrew, the son of Prince Dolguruky, went on a campaign 
to the north and took the eikon for protection. On reaching 
Susdal, ten miles from Vladimir, the horses which carried the 
eikon refused to move, and Andrew took it as a sign that 
the Madonna wished to temain there, so there he built a 
church. He enshrined the eikon in silver, gold and precious 
stones. Thirty pounds of gold alone was used for this 
purpose. Thenceforth the eikon became known as the 
Vladimir Virgin. Her fame spread far and wide, her picture 
was coveted by many princes. She participated in many 
battles and many victories were accredited to her. In 1237 
the Tartars captured Vladimir. They looted the church, 
taking the ornaments of the Virgin. The eikon miraculously 
survived and was soon housed in a new church built by 
Prince George of Vladimir. 

In 1395, the fierce Tamerlane swept over the Russian 
plains with his horsemen towards Moscow. Basil, Prince of 
Moscow, was greatly frightened. His only hope was to 
appeal to Vladimir for the aid of the Virgin. A delegation 
of high clerics from the Kremlin was sent to bring back the 
Virgin. They took her amidst the weeping and lamentation 
of the populace. So great was the crowd that the procession 
took ten days to carry her to Moscow. When she approached 
the city gates, people lining the way called out, “ Mother of 
God, save the Russian land.” The high nobility and all the 
clergy of Moscow met the eikon and accompanied her in a 
“ procession of the Cross ” to the Cathedral of the Assumption 
where she was enthroned. While this was taking place, 
Tamerlane was dozing in his tent, but was startled by a vision 
of a high mountain moving towards him, from which de- 
scended a company of saints with golden crosiers. Over 
them hovered a woman surrounded by hosts of warriors, in 
shining light of indescribable magnificence and splendour. 
Tamerlane, in fright, called his wise men to council and 
asked them what the vision meant. They replied: “ This 
woman of heavenly splendour whom you have seen is the 
Mother of God, the protector of Christians, therefore we shall 
not vanquish them.” Tamerlane ordered a retreat, and, con- 
cludes the chronicler, “‘ For the sake of the virtuous Prince, 
God honoured him and spared the Russian land from the 
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Godless Tamerlane by the coming of the miraculous image 
of Christ’s pure mother, painted by his own divine spokesman 
Luke.”! ‘The street through which the picture entered in 
1395 is called the Street of Meeting to this day. To commem- 
orate it, a monastery was built in it, and from that time onward 
the eikon remained in Moscow and performed many miracles 
against invaders. Before this eikon, Tsars, princes, warriors 
swore allegiance to their country. 

The eikon itself is a small painting on a wood panel, twelve 
by seven inches. It represents the Virgin with the Infant 
Jesus clinging close to her neck: she appears to shelter him 
from his coming Passion. The eikon is in a silver case, the 
panel is decorated with gold and precious stones to the value 
of £20,000. The Vladimir Madonna was especially venerated 
by the Russian rulers. 

In the fifteenth century John III, Prince of Moscow, 
built a new Cathedral of the Assumption: he placed the 
Vladimir Virgin in it with many other eikons. His idea was 
to replace the desecrated Cathedral of Saint Sophia of Con- 
stantinople and to institute a third Rome. 

The later history of the Vladimir Madonna makes sad 
reading. She still occupied her place in the Cathedral of 
the Assumption until 1934, even the Bolshevists being afraid 
to evict her. However, she was then taken out of her shrine 
for restoration, and the simple wooden panel in which the 
grace of Him Whom she had borne abides—carefully restored 
—is on exhibition in the Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow. 
The eikon was overpainted no less than six times. Kondakov 
assigns it to the fourteenth century, but it is now established 
that it is the original eikon brought from Kiev.? In 1917 
the systematic restoration of all the historic eikons was under- 
taken, the painting being uncovered, not restored, as all had 
suffered from the constant smoke of votive candles. The 
Vladimir Madonna is known as Umilene, Our Lady’s Tender- 
ness, throughout Russia. This photograph is an exact copy. 
purchased in the gallery in Moscow. Let us hope she will 
recall the Russians to the True Faith. 

K.K. 


1J. Rychim. 
2 The faces, which are all that remain of the original eikon, are dated 
by their modern Soviet restorers to the 12th century.—(Ed.) 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


THE ARMENIANS. 
Dear FATHER, 


In reply to “ Clericus,” to whom thanks are due for his 
thoughtful interest, I have no direct information regarding 
any activity of the clergy in Europe towards union among 
the Armenians. 

In England, it is very hard to make as much as a rough 
estimate of their number, chiefly owing to their wide dispersion 
after the second and third generations. It is even harder to 
discover the number of practising Catholics among them, 
though, I fear, these are not many ; they would be attending 
the Churches of the Latin Rite in London and Manchester 
(where the majority are to be found), as there is no Catholic 
Armenian priest yet in this country nor, as far as I know, 
has there been any proposition in this direction. Many too 
have unfortunately lapsed into Protestantism. 

E. EXIsLER. 
London, W. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Divided Christendom. By M. J. Congar, O.P. (Geoffrey 
Bles: The Centenary Press). pp. 295. 125. 6d. 


The French original was reviewed in this Quarterly at some 
length by Father M. Bevenot, S.J. (EASTERN CHURCHES 
QuaRTERLY, January, 1938, p. 46), hence our readers will look 
forward to the appearance of an English version of Father 
Congar’s book. The work has suffered in translation and 
much should be done in a second edition to redeem this, 
but in spite of these faults we are sure that the great message 
of the Catholic approach to the CEcumenical Movement will 
get across to the English reading public. We have stressed 
this movement because of what seems to us its growing 
importance in the work of reunion, especially among the 
laity and youth. Here is what our author has to say in his 
preface to the English edition: “ Whatever be the theo- 
logical and philosophical fallacies which for Catholic thinkers 
underlie this movement, we must recognize that there is in 
it a personal piety and enthusiasm, a search for unity in 
Christ and a sorrow for disunion, which thosé who have not 
come into touch with it can scarcely appreciate. The writer 
of this book has come into touch with it and from his own 
standpoint he shares the fervour of its desire for unity and 
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understanding among Christians. It should be realized that 
there is a definite attempt on the part of enthusiasts for 
(Ecumenism to understand the Catholic position and its 
demands, and we hope that this book will help them further 
to do so. And it seemed to the writer that the general body 
of Catholics on their part might well make some effort to 
understand the outlook and the positions of the great non- 
Catholic Christian bodies.” ; 

In his chapter “‘ The Theories underlying the Gicumenical 
Movement ” Father Congar discusses the question in detail 
and makes it quite clear that “The Catholic Church very 
definitely rejects on doctrinal grounds any form of ‘ cecu- 
menism’” in which the promises and gifts of Christ to His 
Church are looked upon, in effect, as having been in any degree 
uncertain or ineffective.” He also gives reasons of prudence 
and spiritual experience why the Church is shy of attending 
interdenominational conferences and yet he sees that “‘ it is 
not impossible that a measure of Catholic participation may 
be given to some part of the work . . . some more or less 
permanent advisory contact of Catholic theologians. | Such 
share, so far from being contrary to the doctrinal positions 
of the Church, would be in complete accord with her mission 
to impart to all who will give heed to her the tradition and 
the wealth of her interior life.” 

Throughout the book and not only in this chapter, is 
“cecumenism ” borne in mind when dealing with questions 
of weight, ¢.g., How the Church regards other Christian bodies, 
and in the Outline of a practical Programme. 

The author’s treatment of the Anglican position is excep- 
tionally good and his approach to the question of Orthodox 
Ecclesiology is done with real understanding though it is a 
pity that it is confined to the study of the Russian School 
of Khomiakov and its present-day exponent, Fr. S. Bulgakov. 
One would have liked these authors indeed considered with 
attention but their sources checked. There is much indeed 
of tradition in their teaching and it is of great value, but 
there are some other parts of tradition, especially of the 
hierarchic functions of the Church, that we think are empha- 
sized in the wrong way even if we admit the idea of Sobornost. 
Moaern Greek theologians should have been given a hearing 
and there is much to be brought to light that is latent in 
popular and monastic tradition, ¢.g., in Palestine and Syria, 
that might have been referred to. 

However, a great deal of the importance of the book is to 
be found in the principles laid down in the chapters on “ The 
Oneness of the Church,” “The Catholicity of the One 
Church,” and “The Status of our Separated Brethren ” ; 
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here indeed is food for thought, for the author, however 
much he may view things in a light that is not yet common, 
always bases his thesis on tradition and authority. 

We may well end this review of a book that needs to be 
read and pondered upon by all Christians who are eager 
for reunion, by a quotation at once typical and penetrating : 
“Catholicity is no less than the Church herself, Catholic 
just because she is One, and working that Catholicity out in 
practice. Everything in her that lives by the life, of Christ 
has cecumenical value. Whenever a genuine reality is summed 
up in Christ, animated by His Spirit, integrated in His new 
creation, by means of a book, a conversation, a work of art, 
whether by corporate effort or an individual life, the Church 
is to that extent realized in it and develops her universality. 
The business of information, refutation, contact and discussion 
has its useful and necessary place. But the true ecumenical 
work is the one which the Church carries out by her efforts 
to realize in all its fulness the grace of her Catholicity.” 


B.W. 


L’Union des Eglises et les Persécutions Polonaises. Published 
by the Federation of Ukrainian Emigrants in Europe. 


This booklet begins with a sketch of the history of “ re- 
union ” among the Ukrainians by A. Dmytrievsky, the second 
and more valuable half consisting of the text of speeches 
made by three Ukrainian members of the Polish Parliament 
and of the pastoral letters of three ecclesiastical authorities 
concerning the seizure and destruction of churches by the 
government last year (see EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY, 
October, 1938). 

It is a propaganda publication, and Mr. Dmytrievsky 
occasionally writes with that intemperateness that usually 
characterizes such works. But its thesis cannot be ignored. 
Mr. Dmytrievsky’s statement that the Polish government is 
deliberately trying to stir up the Orthodox in Poland against 
the Catholic Church, and to embroil the Ukrainians with the 
Holy See, receives support from the Byzantine Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Lwow, Mgr. Szepticky. The whole story is 
revolting and all of a piece with the record of Poland as a 
“ Catholic power.” 

Met. Szepticky’s letter of protest, suppressed by the Polish 
government, was printed in this review for October last. 
The booklet under notice also gives the letters of Mgr. 
Dionysy and the Orthodox bishops of Poland and of Mgr. 
John Theodorovich, Archbishop of the Orthodox Ukrainians 
in America. They are in striking contrast: Mgr. Dionysy’s 
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is a deeply religious appeal, full of biblical allusions and 
quotations ; Mgr. John’s is a high-pitched nationalist 
manifesto. 

Mr. Dmytrievsky justly complains that the Poles have used 
and use religion as an instrument of national policy: there 
is only too much evidence to show that the Ukrainians are 
increasing]; doing the same thing. 

Diy 

The excellent article of Count G. Bennigsen, “ The 
Ukraine—Past and Present,” in The Dublin Review, April 1939, 
should be read by all interested in the question—Ep1rTor. 


Solitude and Society. Nicholas Berdyaev. (Geoffrey Bles: 
The Centenary Press.) 4to. pp. 207. 85. 6d. 


It is fitting that a former Communist should contribute 
to Western thought this philosophic essay upon the moral 
and psychological bases of society and individualism. It is 
also true that despite the excellence of the English version 
of this Russian opus, Berdyaev’s thought is no easy matter 
to explain in terms familiar to one accustomed to the crystalline 
definition of Scholastic philosophy. Nevertheless the effort 
necessary to iciaeent this book is recompensed by the 
insight it gives one into the—surely inevitable—future re- 
action of thinking Russians against the crude materialism of 
the Bolshevist ethos. “‘ The personality,” says Berdyaev, 
“is the reflection of the divine image and likeness, and, as 
such, it is the true path leading to God.” ‘“‘ The personality 
is, indeed, the primary subject of philosophical speculation.” 
“Man is the dominating idea of my life—man’s image, his 
creative freedom, his creative. destiny. .. . But to treat of 
man is to treat of God... . It is imperative to understand 
once more that the rediscovery of man will also be the redis- 
covery of God. That is the essential theme of Christianity. 
The philosophy of human existence is a Christian, theandric 
philosophy.” 

But are these conclusions of our author so very far distant 
from the mind of St. Thomas to whom Berdyaev prefers Pico 
della Mirandola and Paracelsus? One is tempted to think 
that in his haste to compare the Scholastics with modern 
German philosophers, the author has not sufficiently digested 
the great classics of Scholasticism in its golden age. Would 
that the gifted Russian Christian could go through a teal full 
course of Thomist philosophy: he would be enriched as 
well as clarified—to the enrichment of the thinking modern 
man. 


H:D.TR. 
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Heslige Feiern der Ostkirche : I Taufe und Firmung, translated 
by Leo von Rudloff, O.S.B. (F. Schéningh, Paderborn 
and B. Gotschmann, Ziirich.) 


The monks of St. Joseph’s Abbey, Gerleve, intend to make 
selected parts of the Byzantine Liturgy accessible to Germans 
in a series of translations. The present booklet contains the 
prayers from the Euchology for Baptism, with the accom- 
panying prayers, e.g., for the mother on the day of the child’s 
birth, etc., and for Confirmation (which in the Eastern 
Churches immediately follows Baptism). 

The outline of the rite is given with the prayers and there 
are a few notes together with a very brief commentary at 
the end of the book. These deserve a wide welcome amon 
Germans interested in the Byzantine Liturgy and, indeed, 
from others for the striking poetry and deep spiritual sig- 
nificance of the prayers, which are clearly and well translated. 


S. N-W. 


Les Saintes Icones. By Dom Ildefonse Dirks. (2nd Edition.) 
1939. Prieuré d’Amay-sur-Meuse. pp. 86. No price. 


_ Once more we are indebted to Amay fora piece of work 
that will further Western knowledge and appreciation of the 
holy eikons of Russia. This “essai de synthése pour les 
faire comprendre et aimer” is an interesting short book 
tracing the histroy and explounding the significance of Slavonic 
iconology—the title-page should make clear that it is only 
Russian eikons which are considered. 

An introduction on the theological basis of the cultus of 
eikons is followed by a short section on the Byzantine back- 
ground. It may be noted that it is only in the third period 
of Byzantine painting, under the Palzologi, that the elabora- 
tion of a theological scheme for the paintings in the different 
parts of the church was developed. Also a more elaborate 
theological and symbolical basis for the paintings and eikons 
themselves became increasingly important from this time, 
which coincides precisely with the greatest period of Russian 
eikon-painting. Slavonic eikon-painting is briefly traced from 
its origins in the eleventh century : with Christianity came 
eikons from Constantinople, and round famous eikons were 
built monasteries and cathedrals, and round the monasteries 
and cathedrals grew towns. The eikon, in its strict sense, 
reached its fullest development with that of the eikonastasis 
which only took its high Russian form in the fifteenth century 
at the time of the great painters Roublev and Master Denys. 
This developed form was, indeed, an affair of the painters 
and not of the liturgists. The historical and artistic sections 
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which follow—on the successive centres of painting, on the 
successive schools with their characteristics and then on three 
individual artists : Theophanios the Greek, Andrew Roublev, 
Master Denys—are excellent. The historical review is con- 
tinued into the period of the infiltration of Western naturalism, 
at first fought by Metropolitan and Tsar, but finally prevailing ; 
so much so that we owe the conservation of the true eikon 
tradition to the intransigency of the “Old Believers.” A 
section on technique deals with the “ painter’s guides ” and 
the numerous rules they laid down and the extraordinary 
conservation of types that resulted. It considers the degree 
of freedom which existed within the limits of ecclesiastical 
control and artistic tradition. Eikons held so important and 
holy a place that ecclesiastical guardianship is considered as 
having been necessary. 

The succeeding sections are more concerned with the 
significance of eikons, their place in the liturgy and their 
influence on the people. The author tends to become some- 
what emotional and even sentimental, and he falls into the 
common mistake of so many Western writers on Eastern, 
and especially on Russian, matters, of attributing specially 
to that country what in fact it holds in common with the 
rest of Christendom. Perhaps an extreme example is the 
sentence: “‘ La vie ascétique du Russe orthodoxe trouve son 
centre dans le Christ.” The same is surely true of other 
Christians. A section on the restoration work undertaken 
in the U.S.S.R. leads to the “ Conclusion.” 

A table of dates and a catalogue of reproductions of eikons 
publened by Amay complete the book, which is illustrated 

y a map and some quite effective wood-cuts, chiefly of 
liturgical subjects. There are also loose copies of the Amay 
reproductions of Our Lady of Vladimir and Roublev’s 
Trinity. Line drawings of typical eilkons of the different 
schools would have helped to elucidate the historical section 
and would, perhaps, have been more relevant to the matter 
of the book than the liturgical details. Misprints are rather 
noticeable throughout the book and more careful proof- 
reading might have prevented the appearance in the biblio- 
graphy of such curious personages as ‘‘ Charles Dihel ” (Charles 
Diehl) and ‘“ Riu Falbot” (Talbot Rice: the book is also 
wrongly dated to 1938 instead of 1937). 


E.J.B.F. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Burns, Oates & Washbourne: History of the Dogma of the 
Trinity (Vol. I) : Jules Lebreton, S.J. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne : St. Augustine on Eternal Life : 
Rey. D. J. Leahy. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne: Sz. Cyprian’s De Unitate : 
Maurice Bévenot, S.J. 

The Centenary Press: Spirit and Reality : Nicolas Berdyaev. 

Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum: Asaphora 
Syriaca Severi Antiocheni : H. G. Codrington. 

Prieuré D’Amay-sur-Meuse: La Priére Des Eglises De Rite 
os (fome-TB) :R.-P. F. Mercenier et Chan. Franc. 

aris. 


“ Hollandia,” Baarn: The Sacrifice of the Church : Joh. Hartog, 
BEBE 


THE LiTuRGICcAL PREss, Collegeville, Minnesota, U.S.A. 

O Saving Victim (compiled by William Busch). This will be of great 
use where the Holy Hour is observed. It is arranged from the Psalms 
and readings from the Gospels and other liturgical sources in such a way 
that priest and congregation take alternate parts. 

The Way of the Cross. We have never come across a better selection 
of meditations and prayers for this devotion. The meditations are taken 
from Holy Scripture and the prayers from the collects of the Missal. 

Into Thy Hands (Compline), edited by Donald Attwater. The office 
of Compline for Sunday and weekday according to the use of the Roman 
Breviary : English and Latin and also the plain chant notation for psalms 
and hymn and antiphons of Our Lady. 

Marriage in Christ. The rite of Marriage together with the Nuptial 
Mass (complete with the Ordinary). 

Manner of Serving at Low Mass. A skeleton book but useful. 

Ordinal. A very complete Ordo for the use of the League of the Divine 
Office ; it should be of great general use. 


THE BENEDICTINES OF PRINKNASH. Pax, (Annual Subscription 4s. 6d. 

Single copies Is.) 

The Pax of Spring 1939 is a return to the old Pax as a quarterly review. 
We welcome this change; it has distinct advantages to have a fairly 
large format if you have something to say. The present issue has a 
number of interesting articles and book reviews: special mention should 
be made of the review of the late Dr. Goudge’s book The Church of England 
and Reunion, and of ‘“‘ The Foundation of our Community.’”’ We look 
forward to future numbers. 


The Church and the People. (Annual subscription 3s.6d. Single copies 3d.) 

This is a Liturgical monthly. It is meant for ordinary people; which 
includes the clergy. In fact it is specially for hardworked parish 
clergy and for teachers in elementary schools who have very little time 
or energy to read. They will, it is hoped, be able to impart the solid 
teaching of this monthly to those under their charge. 
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